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The Prime Minister went to Aberdeenshire to fish at Easter. The startling news
followed him on Good Friday, of the Italian invasion of Albania. Ministers within
reach were instantly summoned by Lord Halifax, and Chamberlain presided on
Easter Monday at the first Cabinet held since the former War on a Bank Holiday.
Parliament, with its recess cut short, was informed of new commitments by the
British and French Governments. Guarantees of support, similar to that in the case
of Poland, were extended to Greece and Rumania. Arrangements for mutual aid,
which eventually took the form of a Treaty, were entered into with Turkey.
We endeavoured to build up a Peace Front, such as Churchill advocated in
1936, on the principle "who touches one, touches all" And at last the Prime
Minister decided to form the Ministry of Supply for which Churchill had so long
pleaded.
Compulsory military service in the previous War was adopted only after some
months of Ministerial crises and Parliamentary controversy. Now tlierc was no
such impediment to its introduction. The Prime Minister was attacked bv the
Opposition for violation of the pledge that compulsion would not be introduced in
peace time but this was no peace time in the true sense, and although the critics tried
to score against Chamberlain they were as ready as any party to fulfil international
obligations.
One of the most interesting debates that I heard in summer was on the Peace
Front. Negotiations with Russia were reported to be at a critical stage. Large
sections of the House were anxious that we should lose no more time in getting an
agreement. Churchill did not understand what we had been boggling at.
It was argued that the inclusion of Russia in the Peace Front might turn the balance
against War. Lloyd George estimated the chances of the outbreak of war,
without Russia on our side, at 50-50; if we came to terms with her he put the chances
against war at 10 to one.
A member of the Government said to me "We don't know what Russia wants;
we don't know what she would do or could do." That was a confession of in-
competent diplomacy.
Some of the Ministers were suspected of being influenced, as undoubtedly the
Right Wing of their followers were, by prejudice against the Soviet. The Prime
Minister himself was more statesmanlike, and I am sure he was sincere iu his desire
for an agreement although he did not always appear to be enthusiastic about it
On one occasion when he mentioned countries which might join the Peace Front a
member exclaimed "And Russia." "Yes, and Russia," Chamberlain assented in his
dry matter-of-fact tone. I looked across at Maisky, the Russian Ambassador,
who was leaning forward with chin propped on the rail of the Diplomatic Gallery,
and I wondered what impression of that incident he might convey to Moscow.
I was told that Maisky at that critical time beseeched Lord Halifax to go per-
sonally to Moscow. Stalin distrusted British policy and suspected that the Govern-
ment was still trying to come to terms with Hitter. Maisky hoped that that suspicion
would be removed, but no emissary of the highest rank was sent.
I noted in the House when danger was drawing nearer a greater friendliness for
Churchill. Till this rime there had been little evidence of a desire in the ranks
of the Government's followers, except in a few quarters, to see him in office Now